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It is not too early to make arrangements 
for the planting you intend doing next spring. 
‘We have a large stock of hardy New England 
grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses and 
perennials from which to select plants that 
will fill your requirements. If you are look- 
ing for well grown plants, dug and shipped 
properly, we know that we can serve you to 
your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 





North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 























Cherry Hill 
Quality 


ORNAMENTAL SHADE TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES, 
EVERGREENS, grown especially for 
our rugged New England climate. 


Our CATALOG describes the above 
as well as our Choice PEONIES, 
IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN 
PERENNIALS. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog Not open Sundays 


January 15, 19% 
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EVERGREENS 


Visit Nursery at East Boxford and Select Specimens 


Professur Sargent, of 
Arnold Arboretum says: 
“Carolina Hemlock is 

‘one of the handsomest 
of all cone-bearing trees 
that can be grown in 
this part of the coun- 


try.” 





The Rare and Beautiful 
Carolina Hemlock 


Write HARLAN P. KELSEY 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS 
Owner Boxford-Highlands Nursery 


Telephone, Salem 820 SALEM, MASS. 














Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas | 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden | 
at a time when color is scarce. The varieties list- | 
ed below were introduced by the Arnold Arbore- } 
tum from Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our | 
stock has been grown from seeds produced by | 
the plants in the Arboretum. They are all | 
thrifty and heavily rooted, and transplant with | 
exceptional success. | 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. | 
Flowers single, medium size, bright rose color, | 
open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 
AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open | 
April 20th, are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed | 
by Arnold Arboretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 
AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate |} 
rosy lilac, single, large, fragrant, open May 5th, | 
after the new leaves have formed. Very beautiful | 
and perfectly hardy. The Arnold Arboretum Bul- 
letin says: “This is one of the best of the Azaleas | 
introduced by the Arboretum into American gar- 
dens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate 
importance.” 
Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


Plants ordered now will be shipped during the 
first week of Spring, enabling you to enjoy their 
beauty the same season. 


WYMAN’S 
framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Announcement is made by the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society that 
the George Robert White Medal of 
Honor, the highest horticultural 
award in this country, has been 
awarded to Mr. John McLaren, su- 
perintendent of Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, Cal. This award is made 
because of Mr. McLaren’s remarkable 
achievements in the horticultural de- 
velopment of the Pacific Coast. 

In 1887 when Superintendent Mc- 
Laren took charge of Golden Gate 
Park it was little more than a waste 
of wind-blown sand dunes. Thirty- 
six years of intelligent planning and 
unremitting industry have realized a 


yision. The park is now among the 
most famous playgrounds of the 
world. 


John McLaren was born near Stir- 
ling, Scotland, on December 20, 1846, 
the year in which the Bear Flag was 
raised at Sonoma, with some thought 
of abandoning San Francisco as a 
settlement, 


At the age of 17 young McLaren 
took up the study of landscape garden- 
ing. His first training school was the 
Scotch farm of his parents. After 
serving a long apprenticeship at the 
Edinburgh Botanical Garden he set 
out for California, and came first to 
San Mateo, where he resided for a 
tumber of years and planted the 
large Eucalyptus and Pines now 
gtowing along the highways and in 
private grounds. There he met and 
Married a daughter of the heather, the 
present Mrs. McLaren. 

McLaren, upon taking charge of 
the park, found himself in possession 
of a newly planted strip of land, the 
Panhandle, a conservatory and many 
ares of sand. There were no lakes, 
and few would have considered them 
@ possibility. 

The story of John McLaren’s life 
and works since that time is written in 
&@ book that he who runs may read. 
The children’s playground, the con- 
cett pavilion, Strawberry Hill with 
Stow Lake and Huntington Falls, the 





Chain of Lakes, and the flora of many 
lands are among its chapters. It is 
painted in colors that surpass any 
words of description. 

It was John McLaren who per- 
formed much of the wizardry that 
caused the Marina to spring suddenly 
into beautiful gardens as a setting for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Artists 
and architects found themselves de- 
pendent upon the man who worked 
with the secrets of Nature. 

McLaren is both author and au- 
thority. His book, “Gardening in 
California; Landscape and Flower,” is 
the best in its field. 

Personality has taken the place of 
politics in the life of McLaren as a 
public official. His political activity 





has been in behalf of larger appro- 
priations for Golden Gate Park. 

John McLaren is regarded by San 
Franciscans in no less a capacity than 
“father of Golden Gate Park,” archi- 
tect of its crowning beauty. He well 
deserves the honor that has been given 
him. 





Gurney Wilson has agreed to act as. 
chairman of the judges at the great 
exhibition of the American Orchid 
Society in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
May 8 to 11. Mr. Wilson is editor of 
the “Orchid Review” of London, Eng., 
and a former editor of the “Orchid 
World.” He is also a member of the 
Orchid Committee of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society of England, and but: 
recently was appointed secretary of 


MR. JOHN McLAREN, AWARDED THE GEORGE 
ROBERT WHITE MEDAL OF HONOR. 
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that body in succession to James 
O’Brien, who had held the position 
for many years. 

There have been a number of im- 
portations of new, rare, and unusual 
Orchid plants from Europe in prepara- 
tion for the show, and in nearly every 
case plants have come throuugh in 
good condition. Albert C. Burrage of 
Boston, who is president of both the 
American Orchid Society and _ the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
has secured special permits for a great 
number of choice plants, some 125 of 
which have been granted awards by 
the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England. 

These include varieties which it is 
believed will flower about the time of 
the coming show, and there are scores 
of valuable new hybrids as well as 
numerous East Indian and botanical 
Orchids, such tri-generic hybrids as 
Rolfearas, Charlesworthearas, Vuyl- 
stekearas and others which will be 
shown for the first time. 

There will be notable exhibits of 
Orchid paintings by European artists 
and a very complete display of books 
on Orchids. A number of lectures 
will also be given during the progress 
of the show, which will set a new mile 
post in American Orchid history. 


NEW ENGLAND TREES) 


Survey Shows Many Old Specimens Still Standing 





In, view of the great amount of in- 
terest aroused by the removal of the 
famous Washington Elm in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society has been making a 
survey of the old and historic trees of 
New England. The Society’s first 
census of this kind was made in 1892, 
representing a vast amount of volun- 
tary work, and accumulating the great- 
est amount of data in regard to New 
England trees ever assembled. The 
present survey has revealed the -fact 
that many of the trees listed at that 
time are still standing, although some 
of them have gone down either as a 
result of age or the expansion of sub- 
urban communities. 

One of the most notable and per- 
haps the most historical of the trees 
listed is the Avery Oak at Dedham, 
an enomous tree 80 feet high, with a 
spread of 83 feet. This tree is espe- 
cially interesting because it is the 
original of the tree on the town seal 
of Dedham. It probably is the only 
tree in the country which has been 
used in this way. 

Another tree of great historical in- 
terest is standing at Palmer. It is a 


second Washington Elm, and accord- 
ing to _ well-authenticated reports 
Washington stood under this tree 
while making an address to the resi- 
dents of Palmer ¢uring the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Unfortunately, the King Arthur 
White Oak in Lunenberg, which has 
long been known as a tree of much 
historic interest, is now nearly dead, 
owing to the ravages of the gypsy 
and brown-tail moths. 

One of the most noble Elms in New 
England, according to the Society’s 
census, is one which stands in Yar- 
mouth, Me., near the falls. This is a 
very beautiful tree, 100 years old, with 
a spread of 100 feet, and is in very 
good condition. 

Sunderland has a Buttonwood of 
unusual size. This tree is 110 feet 
high, and has a spread of 95 feet, mak- 
ing it one of the largest trees in New 
England. 

Among the finest European Lindens 
to be seen in New England are several 
on North Street in Plymouth, Mass. 
These beautiful trees are from 60 to 75 
feet high, with a spread of from 50 to 
60 feet. 

















THE WETHERSFIELD ELM, THE LARGEST ELM TREE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
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The biggest and in somc ways 
the most noteworthy Elm in 
New England, now that the famous 
Washington Elm in Cambridge has 
fallen, seems to be the Wethersfield 
Elm at Wethersfield, Conn. Al- 
though the exact age of this tree is 
not known, there is little doubt but 
that it was planted soon after the 
town was settled in 1634. This tree 
at its base is 55 feet 6 inches in cir- 
cumference, and measures 26 feet 4 
inches at a height of 39 inches above 
the ground. It is 125 feet high, and 
has a spread of 137 feet. Although 
very massive, it is not wholly typical 
of the American Elm, as it has six 
main branches, with 12 large limbs at 
a distance of 25 feet from the ground. 


- The spreading branches themselves 


are as large as many trees, one of 
them having a circumference of 17 
feet. 


The tree has interesting associa- 
tions. Many prominent persons have 
found shelter beneath its branches, 
Washington and LaFayette among 
them. Charles Wesley, the great re- 
former, delivered a sermon while 
standing under this tree, when he made 
a tour of the colonies in 1750. 


The tree is valued so highly in 
Wethersfield that the town has ap- 
propriated a liberal sum of money to 
preserve it for future generations. 
Within the past few years nearly six 
cords of wood in the form of broken 
or decayed limbs have been cut 
away. 


Of the fruit trees listed in the So- 
ciety’s report, none is of more interest 
than an “Orange” Pear tree standing 
in the garden of Capt. C. H. Allen on 
Hardy Street, Salem, Mass. This tree, 
which bore fruit the past summer, was 
brought over from England in 1639, 
according to what seem ot be authen- 
tic reports. Unfortunately, the tree, 
while still in fruiting condition, needs 
immediate attention if it is to be saved. 





REMOVING PEONY TOPS 





Is it good policy to remove the tops 
of Peonies when setting out plants? 





This is a mooted question. We find 
that several well-known growers al- 
Ways remove the tops unless requested 
Rot to do so, while others leave them 
on. Professional gardeners also seem 
to be divided on this matter. It would 
be interesting to have the opinions of 
Men who have tried both methods. 











SHRUBS | 


Daphne cneorum 








The Garland Flower (Daphne cne- 
orum) is being used with success, even 
in New England, although it is some- 
what delicate. It is prized because of 
the fact that it flowers very early in 
the spring, and has a delightful odor. 
Apparently there is a great difference 
in strains, the specimens from some 
nurseries having a very short flower- 
ing season, while those from other 
nurseries bloom much of the summer. 
Plants of Daphne cneorum may be 
used in a rock garden, or to edge 
borders of other shrubs, or along a 
garden path. 


As the shrub comes from the moun- 
tains of Europe, it thrives best in a 
well-drained, loamy soil, and does not 
need to be kept very wet, although it 
never must become dust dry. It likes 
plenty of sunshine, but an exposure 
which is not too hot, and in the north- 
ern states should be planted where it 
will be sheltered from winter winds. 
A covering of pine boughs is also ad- 
visable. 


When Daphne cneorum becomes 
well established, it is easily propa- 
gated. It is only necessary to peg 
the shoots to the ground and cover 
them with a little soil. If the ground 
is not too dry, they will take root 


quickly and be ready for transplanting 


the next spring. 


The Yellowroot 


The Yellowroot (Zanthorhiza apii- 
folia) does not rank among the showy 
garden shrubs, but it is very useful 
for planting in partly shaded spots 
where most shrubs will not flourish. 
It seldom grows more than two feet 
high, and spreads rather rapidly under- 
ground. It must be watched to see that 
it does not escape from bounds, but 
in certain locations it will prove more 
satisfactory than almost anything else 
that can be chosen. 


The leaves of this shrub have a 
cheerful green hue, and are produced 
at the same time as the blossoms, 
which come in panicles four or five 
inches in length. As the individual 
flowers. are very small and purple in 
color, the blooms are not of much 
consequence. The common name 


comes from the fact that the roots are 
seen to be bright yellow when broken 
up. For that matter, this yellow color 
It is very 


extends through the stems. 


easy to increase this plant by divid- 
ing the roots early in the season. 





IMPROVING POOR LAWNS 





Plots of lawn treated with barnyard 
manure or with nitrate fertilizers made 
the best showing in tests on an infer- 
tile part of the campus at the Ohio 
Experiment Station. The grass on 
this slope was scant, with a mixture 
of weeds. Where strawy manure 
fresh from the barnyard was applied 
November, 1922, at the rate of 16 tons 
to the acre, or 160 pounds to 200 
square feet, the response in grass 
growth during the season of 1923 was 
particularly good. This plot made an 
early growth and was looking green 
and fresh on April 1, when the sur- 
rounding grass was still brown as in 
winter. 

An adjacent plot treated at the same 
time with 10 pounds of clear sheep 
droppings gave only a fair response 
during the growing season. Appar- 
ently this was insufficient for a soil of 
this character. Ground limestone at 
the rate of 20 pounds to 200 square 
feet, or two tons per acre, gave no ap- 
preciable response in grass growth the 
first year. Sulphate of ammonia three- 
quarters of a pound and nitrate of 
soda one pound to 200 square feet, 
each gave a splendid grass growth. 
These were applied in early spring. 





SHRUBS FOR SHADED PLACES 





Please recommend a dozen shrubs 
which can be grown successfully on 
the shady side of a building. 


There are several shrubs which will 
grow well, with very little sunlight, 
provided the ground is not too dry. 
They are shrubs, as a rule, however, 
which are more to be prized for the 
beauty of their foliage than for their 
flowers, although several kinds have 
attractive blooms. Such a list as you 
require might well include Ibota 
Privet, Tartarian Honeysuckle, Japa- 
nese Barberry, Stephanandra flexuosa, 
Aralia pentaphylla, Kerria japonica, 
the Coralberry (Symphoricarpos vul- 
garis), the Snowberry (Symphoricar- 
pos racemosa), the Choke Berry 
(Aronia arbutifolia), Cornus race- 
mosa, and the Shadbush (Amelan- 
chier alnifolia). Perhaps the Ever- 
green Bittersweet (Evonymus radi- 
cans vegeta) should also be added if 
a ground cover is desired. 
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INAUGURAL MEETING 











The inaugural meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society was held 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, the af- 
ternoon of January 14 and was unusu- 
ally well attended. The principal feature 
of the meeting was the inaugural ad- 
dress of the president, Mr. A. C. Bur- 
rage, parts of which were of such wide 
general interest that they are published 
herewith, being as follows: 

In the early days of this Society the 
inaugural meeting was a very impor- 
tant and solemn function, and the by- 
laws still require that on this occasion 
the president shall deliver an inaugural 
address and that the annual reports of 
the trustees and different committees 
shall be made. 

With your permission, however, I am 
today going to depart from the custom 
of the past and, instead of an inaugu- 
ral address, give you a Report of Prog- 
Tess. 

When I first became president of this 
Society, in January, 1921, it had fifteen 
trustees and the average number of 
trustees attending meetings in 1920 was 
eight. Today you have twenty trus- 
tees and the average attendance for the 
year 1923 was twelve. 

Up to January, 1921, no woman had 
ever been a trustee of this Society. 
Now you have four, every one of them 
energetic, self-sacrificing, resourceful 
and most influential. 

Until last January it had been the 
custom of the Society to charge an 
admission fee for all its principal ex- 
hibitions. In other words, it welcomed 
the public provided they paid cash to 
come to the exhibition; and a large 
part of this cash was expended in ad- 
vertising to coax the public to come 
and pay their admission fee. The past 
year the trustees tried the experiment 
of having all exhibitions free to all the 


public. They were of the opinion that 
the exhibitions would do the most good 
if they could be open to everybody, so 
that all, regardless of position, might 
see the latest and best results of horti- 
culture. It was felt that in this way 
the influence of the Society would be 
extended over a wider area and greater 
good be accomplished. 

The result has been most gratifying. 
The attendance for the whole year was 
64,846, and the attendance at the prin- 
cipal show of the year—the Spring Ex- 
hibition—was 23,774. 

Only once in the eleven years pre- 
ceding 1923 did the income of the So- 
ciety exceed the expenditures. That is, 
the records show that in the years from 
1912 to 1922, inclusive, a loss was in- 
curred in every year except 1919. It 
is gratifying, therefore, to know that 
for 1923 our income exceeded our ex- 
penditures by $552.63, and the expec- 
tation is that for the year 1924 this 
excess will be larger. 

The Board of Trustees of this Soci- 
ety have earnestly sought to broaden 
the scope of the Society’s work and to 
extend the number of its members so 
that it could be of greater usefulness 
in the community which it serves. 
With this in view, the trustees have 
recently voted to try the experiment 
for the year 1924 of foregoing the pay- 
ment of any sum whatever as admis- 
sion or entrance fee ior annual mem- 
bers. In other words, the initiation fee 
of ten dollars for annual members will 


‘be omitted, the trustees believing that 


this will be taken advantage of, in these 
days of high living costs, by many who 
are willing to pay the annual dues of 
two dollars, but who feel the burden 
of the payment of a ten-dollar initia- 
tion fee. We believe that, as a result 
of this radical change, there will be a 
large increase in the number of mem- 
bers and a great extension in the work 
of the Society. We believe this change 
will be as successful for 1924 as the 
alteration of the by-laws for 1922 and 
the removal of the admission fee to 
exhibitions for 1923. 

The trustees have again determined 
to provide for giving greater consid- 
eration and awards to those who have 
demonstrated superior horticulture in 
the management of their estates and 
gardens, and hereafter a more active 
interest will be taken by the trustees 
and their committees constituted for 
this purpose in the examination and 
inspection of superior gardens, large 
or small. 

In addition to this, the trustees have 
voted that greater recognition will be 
given to the gardeners or superintend- 
ents who have shown unusual skill in 


the cultivation and improvement of 
gardens and plants. 

In accordance with the new provi- 
sions of the by-laws of 1922, the trus- 
tees have arranged that at each of the 
major exhibitions of the year the Com- 
mittees on Plants and Flowers and 
Fruits and Vegetables shall be assist- 
ed by someone who is an expert horti- 
culturist in the special subjects pro 
vided for in each of the main exhibi- 
tions. This is done with the expecta- 
tion that greater appreciation and at- 
tention will be shown to the superior 
products of horticulture. 

In obedience to your appointment, it 
was my great privilege and honor, as 
your representative, to attend the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Royal Horticultural Society of Hol- 
land at Amsterdam last September. 
The courtesy and attention shown me 
at that time made very clear the high 
esteem in which this Society is held 
by the many horticultural interests in 
Europe. There was, however, no mis- 
taking the deep resentment felt by 
those horticultural interests at the re- 
strictive and prohibitive quarantine 
regulations which have in recent years 
been imposed by the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board of the United States gov- 
ernment. 

In connection with this Congress it 
was possible for me to visit many of 
the horticultural establishments of the 
continent of Europe. Time does not 
permit me to describe these visits, but 
I may give you the result in my mind. 
Briefly, it is a profound respect for 
the skilled horticulturists of the Old 
World, for their respect for their tra- 
ditions and inheritances—for their stu- 
dious researches in botany and horti- 
culture—for their eagerness to initiate 
as well as to profit by the teachings of 
others—for their thrift and for their 
accomplishments in standardizing and 
perfecting the horticultural products 
which are so necessary to modern civ- 
ilized life. 

For a number of years the exhibi- 
tions of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society have been very largely de- 
pendent upon the interest and active 
work of amateurs, and there has been, 
from one cause or another, a slacken- 
ing of the interest of the commercial 
gardeners, not only in flowers but in 
fruits and vegetables. The trustees 
are now considering plans for the bet- 
terment of this situation and it is like- 
ly that during the present year the 
heartier co-operation of the commer- 
cial horticultural interests in Massa- 
chusetts will be definitely urged by the 
Society and greater pains will be taken 
to bring about better and more com 
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prehensive exhibitions by such inter- 
ests and a greater appreciation and re- 


ward for them. 

This is the fourth time you have 
unanimously elected me your presi- 
dent—surely, in these days, a rare and 
distinguished honor. It is one, how- 
ever, which I have never sought or 
expected—or deserved; but one which 
| fully appreciate and for which I am 
deeply grateful. I was not chosen to 
teach or instruct you, but to induce 
others to help, and this is what I have 
sought to do rather by example than 
yby words, rather by showing what 
nature has than by showing how man 
has improved upon nature. Your ap- 
preciation of my efforts has pleased me 
greatly and and has proved a great 
reward, and next year, when you 
choose my successor, I hope that you 
will select one who has real knowledge 
of the science of horticulture, of bota- 
ny, and of the laws of plant life, which 
will enable him to make better use of 
the wonderful assets possessed by the 
Society. 

Those who have built and carried on 
this Society for ninety years have done 
well, and it is right that the Society 
should continue for many generations 
strong and sturdy—a beneficent factor 
in the advancement of our civilization 
and the appreciation of the finer things 
of life. 


VERBENA VENOSA 








Please tell me if Verbena venosa, 
which seems to be a very attractive 
Perennial, can be planted safely in the 
New England States? 


Verbena venosa, which enjoys great 
Popularity across the water, is not 
very hardy, but can be grown in most 
parts of the United States if handled 
in the right way. South of Philadel- 
phia, plants will survive the winter 
Without difficulty. In the States fur- 
ther north, the roots, which are of a 
bulbous nature, must be dug up and 


kept in boxes of earth in a cellar or in- 


a well-protected cold frame over the 
Winter, You will understand that 
Verbena venosa is to be considered as 
a1 autumn flowering and not a sum- 
met blooming plant. It is very slow 
to start, but eventually produces great 
mumbers of very beautiful bluish pur- 
ble flowers on stems a foot or more 


NOVELTIES 





Dahlia, “Pride of San Francisco” 


The new Decorative Dahlia, Pride of 
San Francisco, makes a strong, vigor- 
ous plant of compact, uniform habit, 
growing about four feet high. It is 
pre-eminently a Dahlia for garden dec- 
oration and can be massed in a bed 
like Cannas. 

The flowers are borne on stout, stiff 
stems, of sufficient length to make 
them valuable for cutting, and under 
ordinary cultivation, without disbud- 
ding, will develop blooms from six to 
seven inches in diameter, which are of 
perfect decorative shape. 

The color is difficult to describe. 
The petals have a pleasing shade of 
salmon-pink, with a soft rose suffusion 
towards the tips of the other petals 
and with a golden base. The color 
effect, as a whole, is brilliant golden 
salmon-pink, which is just as effective 
in artificial light as under daylight. 


A New Petunia 


A new Petunia, which will com- 
mend itself to garden makers who are 
fond of blue flowers, is called Burpee’s 
Blue. Several blue varieties have been 
grown for the past four or five years, 
but most of them have had defects, 





THE NEW DAHLIA “PRIDE OF SAN FRANCISCO.” 


especially a tendency towards a pur- 
plish cast or a pink tint. Burpee’s 
Blue is a rich, clear ultramarine, and 
the seeds come true almost without 
exception. The flowers are large, 
measuring two and a half inches or 
more in diameter. A good blue Petunia 
is of great value for window and porch 
boxes, as well as for bedding, and 
blue annuals are none too plentiful. 





BLUE ANNUALS 





I should like very much to add some 
blue annuals to my blue garden. What 
can you suggest? 


We would name the following as 
among the best of the blue-flowered 
annuals: 

Cornflower (Centaurea cyanus). 
There are tall and dwarf forms of this 
annual, both having rich blue flowers. 

Annual Larkspur. In well-enriched 
ground these Delphiniums will flower 
for many weeks. 

Lupines. Both the dwarf and the 
taller forms of the annual Lupines 
have good blue flowers, and flower 
over a long season. They are among 
the quickest of all annuals to come 
into bloom. 

Forget-me-nots. This favorite flow- 
er has a very dwarf habit, but is often 
used successfully as an under cover. 
It is slow to bloom, and best results 
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are obtained when seeds are sown the 
previous season. 


Love in a Mist. This is the garden 
form of Nigella, with curious, mist- 
like blooms of cornflower blue. It is 
rather dwarf, but flowers for a long 
season. 


Asperula azurea. Asperulas are less 
valuable than some of the other an- 
nuals, but have attractive blue flowers 
and are sweetly scented. 





ROSES FOR HEDGES 





Few shrubs are more suitable for 
hedges in situations close to the salt 
water than the common Rosa rugosa. 
Such hedges will thrive even though 
they are occasionally drenched with 
salt spray. This Rose, however, is 
less satisfactory for small gardens in- 
land, especially when used in close 
proximity to flower beds. Indeed, all 
the Rugosas, including the hybrids, 
have a tendency to rob the soil, but 
some of the hybrids, Conrad Ferdi- 
nand Meyer, in particular, are won- 
derfully attractive when used as 
hedges on a boundary line, or even 
along the street. 


Plants of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
will grow four or five feet high, and 
can be trimmed rather severely. The 
flowers are pale pink, quite double, 
and very large. The flowering season 
is more or less restricted to the early 
summer, although occasionally blooms 
come later, but in the autumn the 
plants become strikingly beautiful 
again, being covered with very large, 
red prickles. 


One advantage in the use of this 
Rose is the fact that it seems proof 
against all Rose pests and diseases. 
Moreover, it has enough prickles to 
keep animals from passing through it. 
As the plants make vigorous growth, 
they should not be set closer than 20 
inches apart, in single rows. 


Still another Hybrid Rugosa which 
can be used satisfactorily for hedge 
purposes is the new Grootendorst 
Rose, which comes from Holland, and 
was produced by crossing a Rugosa 
with a Baby Rambler. Unlike Con- 
rad Ferdinand Meyer, it flowers unin- 
terruptedly all summer. It is best 
kept at a height of about three feet. 
This is the variety which is some- 
times called the Carnation-flowered 
Rose, as the individual blooms are 
red, just about the size of a Carnation, 
and notched on the petals. 


PERENNIALS 


The Newer Delphiniums 

It is apparent that interest in Del- 
phiniums remains as keen as ever. 
Many inquiries are being made about 
the newer varieties, some of which are 
remarkable, both for their size and 
their splendid color. Although some 
garden makers do not recommend 
growing Larkspurs from seed, many 
amateurs have found this plan very 
satisfactory. In any lot of seedlings 
from high quality stock there are sure 
to be a number of excellent plants, 
varying widely in appearance. In 
fact, amateurs everywhere will find 
the growing of Larkspurs from seed 
a fascinating occupation. Seeds may 
be planted in greenhouses or hotbeds 
as early as February. They may go 
into cold frames in April, and may be 
started in the open ground early in 
May, even in the coldest parts of the 
country. 


The Senecios 

There are several Senecios which 
are worthy a place in the home garden 
although commonly neglected. They 
are especially valuable in gardens 
which are somewhat swampy, and by 
the side of running streams. They 


also have a place in the wild garden 
The best known species is Senecig 
clivorum, -which has golden yelloy 
flowers produced on long stems, and 
standing high above the foliage. The 
foliage itself is worth mention. It jg 
unusually beautiful, the leaves being 
large and having a strikingly bold ap. 
pearance. The flowering season js 
from July through August. 

A newer variety which flowers about 
the same time, but is somewhat more 
ornmental is Senecio Wilsonianus, dis. 
covered a few years ago by Mr 
E. H. Wilson in western China. This 
plant is decidedly effective when 
grown in a mass, and will thrive jp 
almost any location, so long as there 
is plenty of moisture at the roots. 


Geum “Mrs. Bradshaw” 


Without doubt Mrs. Bradshaw js 
the most satisfactory of all Geums for 
garden use. One wonders why it has 
not come into more common cultiva- 
tion. Possibly the tendency of many 
garden makers to decry red or scarlet 
flowers has interfered with its ad. 
vancement. Yet there are few gardens 
where the attractive, rose-like, semi- 
double scarlet blooms of the Geum 
Mrs. Bradshaw would be out of place, 
unless, of course, in a border designed 
wholly for pink, blue, or white flowers. 

In some instances, no doubt, the 
fact that only a few plants have bee 
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used explains its subsequent absence 
from a garden. The only way to use 
Mrs. Bradshaw, like the other Geums, 
is in a group, with the plants set close 
together so that a bold effect is ob- 
tained. 

This Geum flowers throughout the 
late summer and autumn months, and 
is excellent for cutting, not growing 
very tall, and should have a place in 
the foreground. It demands reason- 
ably rich soil. Most garden makers 
seem to think that it can be increased 
only by division. As a matter of fact, 
it grows readily from seed, and con- 
trary to the habit of many perennials, 
produces seedlings that come true to 
a very large extent. 





GROWING DAHLIAS UNDER 
GLASS 





The plan of starting Dahlias from 
cuttings under glass is being very 
widely adopted, many growers hav- 
ing erected small greenhouses for the 
purpose. Clumps for forcing are re- 
moved from storage in February or 
March, placed on the forcing house 
bench or some similar location, where 
they can be covered up to the crown 
with sand, light earth, moss, peat, or 
some other moisture-holding medium. 
But little or no water is used at first, 
to avoid danger of rotting the tubers, 
but a temperature of about 60 degrees 
should be maintained to start the eyes, 
after which water is freely applied so 
that growth of the sprouts may be 
rapid and vigorous. 

When these sprouts show two or 
three pairs of leaves, they are removed 
and used for cuttings, being best 
started in clean, moist sand with good 
bottom heat. If only a few plants are 
needed a portion of the tuber or neck 
is cut out with the sprout, as this 
makes tuber formation by the new 
plant more certain, but if many plants 
are needed, the cuttings are removed 
slightly below the first joint above the 
eye, so that additional buds and 
sprouts may develop about the base of 
the stem, from which cuttings can be 
made in the same way. It is often 
best to discard the first vigorous, 
Stocky stem, as better results are se- 
tured from the slenderer sprouts that 
follow. 

In preparing the cutting for the 
sand, the stem should be cut with a 
sharp knife close below or through 
the base of the joint to insure early 
Tooting and subsequent tuber forma- 
tion. If the cut is made too far from 
the joint only small fibrous roots are 


produced, without good tubers to carry 
over the next winter. The lowest pair 
of leaves should also be trimmed. off 
close to the stem: The cutting is then 
placed nearly up to the second pair of 
leaves in clean sand on the bench or 
elsewhere where a bottom heat to 
about 70 degrees is maintained. 


The soil should be kept moist, not 
wet, careful attention should be paid 
to the ventilation, as stagnant air is 
fatal, and the plants should be shaded 
from the sun. The plants should be 
rooted in about three weeks and can 
then be grown in pots or flats until 
needed for field setting, with the usual 
precautions to prevent “legginess.” 

Plants thus grown do fully as well, 
if not better, than those from tubers 
planted in the field, so far as flower 
production is concerned, but some- 


fragrance. Templar, which is being 
disseminated this season for the first 
time, was designed to be a forcing 
Rose, but it. seems to have all the 
qualities of a good garden Rose, and 
amateurs will, no doubt, hasten to ex- 
periment with it. 





AZALEAS AFTER FLOWERING 





Because of their present scarcity 
the owners of good Azalea plants now 
endeavor to carry them along from 
year to year, and questions are being 
asked as to the treatment of Azaleas 
after they have ceased to bloom. Ama- 
teurs often make the mistake of al- 
lowing the plants to become too dry. 
Azaleas require an unusually large 
amount of water. The buds for the 














THE NEW ROSE TEMPLAR. ; 


times fail to make tubers that are sat- 
isfactory. 





A NEW RED ROSE 





The new Rose Templar is a seed- 
ling raised by the Montgomery Com- 
pany of Hadley, Mass. The paren- 
tage is Premier x, a Montgomery 
seedling. In color Templar is a clear, 
even shade of red that does not change 
to blue or purple as the flower ages. 
In size the Rose compares with Mme. 
Butterfly. The bud is rather short 
and the flower not as large as in some 
of the big Roses, but is large enough 
to be decorative when cut. 

Templar is very free-flowering, and 
is one. of the most fragrant Roses ever 
put out. That is a big asset to any 
Rose, and a red Rose, especially, needs 


next year begin to form immediately 
after the blooming period, so that care- 
ful attention to watering is very im- 
portant at that time. 

Ordinary fertilizers are not recom- 
mended for Azaleas, but a little weak 
soot-water once in two weeks is very 
helpful if the soot comes from hard 
wood. 

When summer comes the plants may 
be kept out of doors much of the time. 
Potting should be done when the 
plants are growing freely if at all, but 
Azaleas will go on for years without 
being disturbed, and should not be 
shifted unless they show signs of go- 
ing backward. 

Any pruning that is necessary to 
keep the plants shapely must be done 
immediately after flowering or the next 
season’s buds will be dstroyed. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 























Garden makers who live in the 
northern part of the country and 
therefore must of necessity seek out 
the hardiest plants, will be wise to get 
in touch with the South Dakota State 
Horticultural Society, which has been 
doing a remarkable work in the devel- 
opment of fruits and ornamentals 
which can endure a severe climate. In 
looking over a report of the work ac- 
complished by N. E. Hansen, who 
is in charge of the Experiment Sta- 
tion of. South Dakota, and is secretary 
of the Horticultural Society, I have 
been amazed at the amount of work 
accomplished. 

The Hansen Hybrid Plums, which 
are now represented by over a million 
trees in the Orchards of the West, 
have been sufficient to win wide rec- 
ognition for Professor Hansen. From 
what I know of Professor Hansen, 
however, he is just as much inter- 
ested in the kind of plants which 
make beautiful homes as in those 
which have a more utilitarian purpose. 





Among the plants of - exceptional 
value which he has introduced is the 
Semipalatinsk Bush Honeysuckle. I 
am afraid that the professor is not a 
very good advertising man, or he 
would have chosen an easier name for 
this plant, although, no doubt, the 
name given is appropriate enough, as 
the Honeysuckle was discovered on 
the dry steppes at Semipalatinsk, in 
Siberia, the year being 1913. I under- 
stand that a sufficient number of the 
plants have been propagated at the 
Brookings station to make distribution 
possible. This Honeysuckle, which 
bears yellow and red berries, is re- 
markably hardy and will prove val- 
uable, without doubt, for hedges in 
northern sections, as well as for gen- 
eral planting. 

As a rule, garden makers have been 
slow to adopt the Honeysuckle for 
hedge purposes, but it has some pecu- 
liar merits, not the least of them being 
its tendency to hold its leaves until 
the winter is well advanced. Profes- 
sor Hansen is recommending some 
varieties of the Tartarian Bush Honey- 
suckle which he has grown from seed, 
and which will go through the hardest 
winter without loss. Hedge plants 
are none too common in the North- 
west, which is perhaps one reason why 


Professor Hansen has sought to call 
the attention of the public to the new 
varieties obtained from Siberia. 

The Siberian Buckthorn seems likely 
to wholly supersede the common 
Buckthorn, being much hardier and 
having a delightful light green fo- 
liage. This plant has such a neat 
habit that it is unusually desirable for 
hedge purposes, although not out of 
place when used in a mixed planting. 
The flowers are small and white, while 
the berries are black. 





Still another cold climate shrub 
which has value as a hedge is the Si- 
berian Pea Tree (Caragana arbores- 
cens).' This shrub’ grows high 
enough to form an excellent wind- 
break and snow catcher. I doubt if 
any other plant can be employed for 
such purposes more __ successfully 
throughout the entire prairie north- 
west, and, for that matter, far north 
into Canada. The plants now being 
put out have been grown from seeds 
imported from Russia, about 350 
pounds having been brought in at one 
time. 

Naturally enough, Professor Han- 
sen has made most of his introduc- 
tions from the most northern part of 
Asia, because he has sought consist- 
ently for plants which are hardy 
enough to withstand the rigorous cli- 
mate of South Dakota and adjacent 
States. Among his discoveries is a 
Siberian Rosa rugosa. I have not 
seen this particular plant, but Profes- 
sor Hansen declares that the Siberian 
form of this species is superior to the 
Japanese form, which is the one famil- 
iar to most garden makers of this 
country. I understand that in Siberia 
the large red berries which the plant 
bears are used for food after the seeds 
have been removed. 





Visitors to the South Dakota Col- 
lege have been attracted in early 
spring by the remarkable display of 
blooms made by specimens of the Sibe- 
rian Almond, Amygdalus nana, which 
have been planted freely about the 
college grounds. I think that Profes- 
sor Hansen is to be supported in his 
assertion that this plant is worthy a 


place in every garden of the north. It 
is rather dwarf, but is almost the first 
of all the shrubs to bloom in the 
spring, producing bright rosy-pink 
flowers in great abundance. It is a 
shrub which can be planted to ad- 
vantage in the forefront of any group, 
It, too, comes from the Semipalatinsk 
region of Siberia. 

One more ornamental shrub which 
is being recommended for the colder 
regions is the so-called Mayday tree, 
really a Bird Cherry, from eastern 
Siberia. It is one of the first trees to 
come into leaf in South Dakota, and 
early in the spring is covered with a 
growth of white blossoms. One of 
the merits of this tree lies in the fact 
that it does not send up sprouts or 
suckers from the roots, like the com- 
mon Choke Cherry. Because of its 
freedom from suckers, this tree is be- 
ing used by Professor Hansen as a 
budding stock for the Manitoba Sweet 
Choke Cherry. 





Although it is not particularly orna- 
mental, the garden maker may be in- 
terested in a new Siberian Basket Wil- 
low which Professor Hansen has in- 
troduced, and which is very interest- 
ing as well as offering material to 
anyone interested in basket-work. It 
is related that this plant was found 
while Professor Hansen was walking 
along a creek which had almost dried 
up. Stumbling, he seized a willow 
and found that the branches simply 
would not break. He brought homea 
few cuttings, from which a consider- 
able number of plants have been 
grown. The shoots are so pliable that 
they can be tied into bow knots with- 
out splitting. 
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GROWING ANNUALS 





There are few gardens, even those 
made up of perennial borders, in 
which some annuals cannot be grown 
to advantage. If sown outside they 
are likely to be rather slow in bloom 
ing, but if a greenhouse or hotbed #® 
available, seed can be sown in Mare 
giving plants in flower early in si 
mer. Seed should go in very thi 













so that the plants will not make # 


leggy growth, and the seedlings sho 
be pricked out in fresh soil when wt 
started to prevent-damping off. 
Some kinds of annuals, like S$ 
Peas and Poppies, prefer a 
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ground, and so can be sown outside 


very early in the season, even befon 
frost danger is over. 
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Annuals sometimes fail to live up to 
the catalogue description because they 
are not given sufficient room for de- 
yelopment. It may be necessary to 
thin them, even after they have gone 
into the open ground, but this oper- 
ation must never be attempted when 
the soil is dry or caked, or whole 
clumps instead of individual seedlings 
will be pulled out. With most an- 
nuals, the thinnings which are re- 
moved can be transplanted to some 
other part of the garden. 





GROWING GLOXINIAS 





Gloxinias are best raised from seed, 
although they can be increased from 
leaf cuttings. The seed should be 
sown in February, using a light soil 
containing some sand and charcoal. 
If a little peat or leaf mold can be 
added, so much the better. It is im- 
portant to have the pots or flats well 
drained, and to water the soil thor- 
oughly before the seeds are sown. 
Only a very little covering will be 
needed, and a sheet of glass placed 
over the box will help to maintain a 
moist condition. It is well, though, to 
have the glass raised the thickness of 
a pencil at one end to admit air. Keep 
the box out of the direct sunlight until 
the plants have started, and never 
allow the soil to become dry. An 
easy way to apply water without 
washing out the seed is to cut a piece 
of tissue paper the size of the box and 
lay it over the soil, pouring the water 
gently on the paper until it is satu- 
rated. 


GLADIOLUS VARIETIES 





W. E. Saunders Makes a Report on His 1923 Tests 





Few Gladiolus growers are better 
posted than W. E. Saunders of Lon- 
don, Ont., and few are keener observ- 
ers. For that reason his report on the 
behavior of varieties grown in his gar- 
den the past season will be of special 
interest. The report, which appears 
in the “Canadian Florist,” is as fol- 
lows: 

In the whites, Carmen Sylva, La 
Beaute and Albania stood at the head, 
all of them beautiful flowers and 
spikes. My own preference was for 
the former, though they stand close 
together. Snow Glory, not a pure 
white, is attractive, and worth grow- 
ing. Peace, while not pure, having a 
small blotch whose color does not 
please me, gives splendid spikes, and 
has still a long future before it. Some 
people like its combination of color, 
the very thing that causes me to place 
it at the foot of the whites. White 
Giant, also, departing from the usual 
type of Gladiolus, appeals to me so 
little that I have discarded it. 


Red Varieties 


Among reds, the Groff varieties 
stand out conspicuously. I place four 
of them ahead of every other. These 
are close together in type and color, 
Majestic standing at the top. I am 
almost as fond of Armistice. A new 
one, named Meteor, may displace both. 
Empire, though fine, I like least. If 
others were not available, however, it 
would be a grand first. A. W. Hunt, 

































































A WELL-FLOWERED GLOXINIA. 


on account of the fresh brilliance of its 
color, comes next. It needs to be 
opened in the house, as the hot sun 
fades it badly. It is a grand variety. 
Superba, by Joe Coleman, is a splen- 
did flower and spike, but its color is 
more of the shade of Challenger, and 
not so pleasing or brilliant as the 
foregoing. Scarlano has more orange 
in it. Red Cross, though brilliant, is 
not the equal of the first ones in this 
series. Mr. Groff originated these 
kinds 15 or 20 years ago, and it may 
be many years more before they will 
be ousted from the premier position. 


Salmon Varieties 


The salmons are special favorites of 
mine, and the latest arrivals in my 
garden are of entrancing beauty. 
Sheila has the most exquisitely smooth 
color I ever saw. “Smooth” seems a 
peculiar adjective to apply to a color, 
but nothing else seems to me so appro- 
priate to this beautiful flower. A 
friend, widely known and whose judg- 
ment is valued, declares it to be the 
“best Gladiolus in the garden.” That 
is saying a lot, and I would not go so 
far. If asked to pick a nicer flower, I 
would have to admit that it stands 
alone as far as purity of tint is con- 
cerned. Hiawatha (Groff) is nearly 
as good in color and of grand quality 
in height and length of spike. It 
would be difficult to choose between 
them. Dawn (Groff), is in the same 
class, and such a spike of it as was 
seen at Guelph is almost unbeatable. 
Kundred’s Foch is good, too, with a 
little more salmon and less pink, but I 
prefer the former. All these grand 
sorts seem destined to oust Prince 
of Wales for good and all. Though 
common and cheap, it, like the dande- 
lion, has much beauty. 


Blotched Varieties 


In the conspicuously blotched kinds, 
Lemoine’s Eterdard is still the out- 
standing variety. The blotch is so 
brilliant that it instantly commands 
attention. Mrs. Bothin, better than 
the higher priced Mrs. Walsh, appeals 
to me more than Mrs. Pendleton, 
mainly on account of its delicacy of 
coloring. Sweet Lavender (Coleman) 
is a new-comer in this section, and 
its earliness is a point in its favor, 
though I was not greatly enamoured 
with it. Lemoine has, of course, many 
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others of this type. The best I have 
seen among the cheaper ones, is La 
Couronne, with a dark blotch and some 
yellow tint in the body of the petals. 
This year Lemoine introduced a 
super variety, Mme. Boulay, with pure 
white petals and a rather small blotch 
of the most beautiful light cardinal 
imaginable. The combination was ex- 
actly to my taste, and therefore not 
just what some others will prefer. 
This variety is sold at a price alto- 
gether too high, but I got one in a 
moment of weakness, and now want 
more. Prophesy is a poor game to 
follow, but if Mme. Boulay does not 
win her way, I shall be surprised. 


Light Pink and Cream 


In the light pink and cream tints, 
Pink Wonder upheld its traditions, and 
Mrs. Norton comes second, with dif- 
ferent phases of excellence. Wonder 
has a wonderful color, and unequalled 
size, and one is inclined to exhaust 
his supply of adjectives on it. A well- 
grown spike of Norton displays such 
beauty of spacing, however, that it 
will be preferred by some, though it 
is never easy to get to the peak of 
her quality. Louise and M. Foch, 
are both good but do not give results 
comparable to the other two in my 
garden. 

Yellow 


The Groff varieties that are to come 
will outclass those of the present. In 
the meantime, Gold, to my mind, is a 
purer and brighter color than Golden 
Measure, and preferable, though the 
spike is inferior. Flora, at a much 
less price, is nearly as good as either, 
and the old Schwaben with its 
bunched flowers, would give any of 
them a good run if the spacing were 
better. 


Soft Pinks 


In soft pinks, Coleman’s Leota gave 
a better spike, and is altogether de- 
sirable. Groff’s Louvain had a still 
better spike, and I thought I pre- 
ferred the color of it. Either of them 
is better than the old Pink Perfection 
which belies its name by crooked 
stems. For myself, I can never sum- 
mon any enthusiasm over its color, 
which doubtless would be plenty, good 
enough if we had nothing better. 


White-Throated Reds 
In the white-throated reds, Rubini 


was as good as ever and early. Parlia- 
ment, though still good, is rather out- 


classed by the great array of beauty 
at its period. Mohawk, which I grew 
for the first time, is far more brilliant 
than either, and a real addition. Cheap, 
too, a real advantage in these days 
when a friend writes me that Diener’s 
Phipps, at $30.00, is the “best Gladi- 
olus.” As for me, I'll wait. Maybe 
there will, be something better at 50 
cents when it drops down that far. 


Garnets 


In the deep garnets, always an at- 
tractive shade, President McKinley 
still has the best color and the poorest 
spike. I got some new stock of it 
this year, which proved to have some 
white lines in the middle that rather 
spoiled it, though the spike was better. 
I am still hoping for a McKinley that 
will have a spike like that of Purple 
Glory. When that happens, the latter 
will be ousted, for its color is always 
marred by light shadings and streak- 
ings. The color is rare, and Glory will 
be grown for a long time yet. 

In the American beauty shade, 
Shaylor is the one outstanding kind. 
Others there are but Shaylor is good, 
and it is cheap and when well grown 
it pleases many folks very much. 

Orange Glory is much like Cole- 
man’s Juno, with the odds perhaps in 
favor of the latter, though both are 
fine. I like Tawny, of the same source, 
better than Jack London, whose col- 
ors never strike me as being har- 
monious. 


Primulinus Hybrids 


Among the Primulinus varieties 
Souvenir shows us. what a yellow 
Gladiolus should be, although its size 
is not great. We ought, however, not 
to lay too much stress on mere size. 
The dainty way in which the flowers 
are arranged on the stem, makes 
amends for lack of size, and a bou- 
quet of Primulinus has qualities which 
may not be found in the larger flow- 
ered ones. Sheila is sometimes classed 
as a Primulinus, but it resembles the 
old class more closely. Alice Tiplady 
gives a most attractive spike, the rich 
apricot color blending well with many 
other varieties. Primulinus Beauty 
and Salmon Beauty are still favorites 
of mine, much more than Sirius and 
Myra. Butterfly under favorable con- 
ditions gives a grand spike of a lovely 
color, Maiden’s Blush, or better still, 
Rose Luisante, are lovely in the light 
pinks. 

Somehow, yellow and its variants 
seem more suited to the Primulinus 
style than pink, and like many others, 


I prefer them. I have a seedling gj 
Tiplady which is of a deeper colo 
than the parent, with a small red ling 
that accentuates the color. Of this ] 
am very proud. Seedlings ought t 
be raised by everyone. Good ones ar 
frequent, and it is rather a nice thing 
to show your friends a good Gladiolys 
and tell them you have the whole stock 
of it, and you grew it from a see¢, 
When well forced, the first year’s 
bulblets will make half an inch, ang 
will bloom the second year. One may 
not have so high an average in his 
garden with his own seedlings, but 
he will have a better time, and after 
all, that is the main thing. 







































































A RHODODENDRON WITH 
FRAGRANT LEAVES 





One of the most beautiful and de. 
pendable of spring-flowering plants 
grown in the Arnold Arboretum js 
Rhododendron dauricum var. mucron- 
ulatum, which never fails to put forth 
each year a wealth of lovely blossoms 
which vary in color from rosy pink 
to rose-purple. The flowers are re 
markably resistant to frost, much 
more so than those of the typical R 
dauricum, or, indeed, of any other early 
flowering Rhododendron. 

This variety may be regarded as 
the southeastern form of the species, 
being common in continental north 
eastern Asia from the valley of the 
Amur southward. It is_ especially 
abundant in Korea from the moun- 
tains of the north to the island of 
Quelpaert in the extreme south. It 
occurs in Hokkaido, where it is rare, 
and finds the western limits of its 
range in the Chinese province of 
Chihli. It is a common undergrowth 
in the open Larch-forests on the vol 
canic soils of north Korea, where it 
often ten feet tall. Its leaves are 
pleasantly fragrant when crushed of 
dried like those of R. dauricum, and 
the autumn tints are similar. 

In Korea this is one of the first 
shrubs to open its flowers in the 
spring, and being everywhere abut- 
dant in open rocky country, mountail 
slopes, cliffs and woodlands, is a prom 
inent feature of the vegetation. This 
variety is well distinguished from the 
type by its larger, less coriaceous 
leaves, which are sometimes neatly 
three inches long and one and one-half 
inches wide, and usually pale on the 
underside with crenate-serrate margil. 
The flowers are larger, being vfte® 
one and three-quarters inches across 
of a more pleasing shade, and some 
times the lobes are not so deeply cleft, 
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and consequently the flower is less 
flattened and more bell-shaped. 

This useful plant was discovered on 
Po-hua-shan, a mountain west of 
Peking, by Dr. P. Y. Kirilow, about 
1835, and introduced into cultivation 
by Dr. Bretschneider, who sent seeds 
from the type locality to the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1882. It flowered for 
the first time in the spring of 1888 in 
the garden of Prof. Sargent at Holm 
Lea, Brookline, and each stason since 
it has never failed to cover itself with 
flowers in the spring and with a cheer- 
ful mass of tinted leaves in the 
autumn. —E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 





FRAGRANT TULIPS 





Are there any fragrant Tulips? If 
so, please give the names. 


Several of the Darwin Tulips have a 
somewhat marked perfume, although 
few of them could really be called 
fragrant. Of those Tulips which are 
classed as fragrant, La Merveille is 
probably the sweetest. This Tulip has 
terra cotta colored flowers, which look 
well in the garden and when cut. 
Ellen Willmott, the well-known 
creamy yellow Tulip, also has consid- 
erable fragrance, as has Gesneriana 
lutea, with bright yellow blooms. 





PRIMULA KEWENSIS WITH YELLOW FLOWERS. 





HOUSE PLANTS 











A Yellow Primrose 


It must be admitted that Primula 
kewensis has a much less free flower- 
ing habit than the better known Prim- 
ula obconica, or even the charming 
Baby Primrose, P. malacoides. Never- 
theless it is to be esteemed as one of 
the most satisfactory of house plants 
for the average home. The yellow 
blooms are carried on tall stems, well 
above the foliage, and are distinctly 
ornamental. They appear intermittent- 
ly but this Primrose may be expected 
to flower for a large part of the win- 
ter. 


Like the other Primroses adapted 
to house cultivation, P. kewensis pre- 
fers a fairly cool atmosphere, and 
does not require a great amount of 
direct sunlight. Fairly small pots and 
moderation in watering keeps the 
plants flourishing. At the same time 
it is very important that they should 
not be allowed to dry out. The more 
free flowering Primroses are best 
grown from seed each year, but Prim- 
ula kewensis may be carried along 
several years with an occasional re- 
potting in the spring. 


L3 + 
@ kept free from insects. 


Aphids on House Plants 


Unless fumigated in some manner, 
house plants are likely to suffer from 
attacks of aphids or plant lice. To- 
bacco is a common remedy, but some- 
times is not desirable. Pyrethrum 
powder, which can be obtained at any 
drug store, makes a good substitute 
and indeed is safer than tobacco dust. 
If blown on the plants with a small 
bellows, care being taken to have it 
reach the under part of the leaves, it 
will often prove very effective. It is 
important that the sun should not 
shine upon the foliage while it is cov- 
ered with dust, and in a day or two 
the plants may be syringed with tepid 
water or wiped off with a damp cloth. 
Two or three applications may be nec- 
essary, but this remedy will usually 
prove efficacious in the end. 


The Aspidistra 


There is nothing very refined about 
the Aspidistra, but it is one of the 
most adaptable plants which can be 
grown in the house, enduring condi- 
tions that would not be tolerated by 
most other kinds. Gas, dust, lack of 
direct sunlight, and uneven temper- 
ature seem to. have but little effect on 
the Aspidistra. Nevertheless, care 
must be taken not to give it too much 
water, and to make sure that the 
drainage is good. The plant makes 
its new growth, as a rule, in the spring, 
at which time it will be benefited if a 
little bone meal is dug into the surface 
soil. When a plant has become well 
established, the roots can be divided 
almost with impunity, creating several 
new plants which will make rapid 
growth when potted up. 





AGATHAEA COELESTIS 





This beautiful cool greenhouse 
plant is placed by Bailey under “Fe- 
licia.” Years ago it was sometimes 
seen labeled “Cineraria ameliodes.” 
Personally I like the name Agathaea, 
from the Greek word Agathos, mean- 
ing good or excellent. It is indeed 
good, either as a cut flower, or grown 
as a plant. The flowers are blue, with 
a yellow disk, and shaped like a daisy, 
hence the common name, “Celestial 
Daisy.” It has the advantage also of 
being a good sunny window plant, if 
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This plant is of easy culture, being 
propagated either from cuttings or 
seeds. As far as my experience goes, 
it flowers more freely from cuttings 
than from seeds. 


Cuttings will root in about three 
weeks, in a temperature around sev- 
enty degrees, but give a much more 
sturdy plant when rooted cool in fifty 
degrees. After the cuttings are rooted 
they should be potted in small pots, 
preferably those 2% inches. 


A light, sandy soil must be used 
for a first potting, and the plants 
placed near the glass, being shaded 
from strong sunshine for a day or two 
until they stiffen up. They may be 
shifted along into larger-sized pots 
as they require it, using a compost of 
equal parts half decayed leaves, loam, 
and well-decayed manure. A little bone 
meal may be added, this fertilizer hav- 
ing good lasting qualities. Agathaeas 
may be flowered in any size of pot 
when they are root bound. As plants 
I think they look best in five-inch pots. 
If used for cut flowers they may be 
grown further from the glass, to 
lengthen the stem. If affected by 
aphides or thrips, fumigate with any 
of the tobacco preparations or syringe 
with a standard insecticide, according 
to directions. ; 

—GEORGE F. STEWART. 

Waltham, Mass. 





BOOKS 


Insecticides, Fungicides and Appli- 
ances, by O. G. Anderson and F. C. 
Roth, published by John Wiley & Sons, 
New York City. 


Professors Anderson and Roth, both 
of whom are connected with Purdue 
University, have prepared a text book 
in this volume which doubtless will 
meet the needs of many schools. It 
will also be of value to the commercial 
grower and the amateur who wishes to 
be well informed about spraying and 
spraying methods. The book is com- 
plete and covers every phase of the 
subject in a concise and yet readable 
way. There are, of course, numerous 
illustrations. 


Vegetable Crops, by Prof. Homer C. 
Thompson, published by McGraw Hill 
Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 


This is another book which was 
written to meet the needs of college 
and university teachers, but which 
brings together the results of much ex- 
perimental and research work for 
which reason it is of value to every 
vegetable grower. We think of no 
book which could be recommended 
with greater confidence to anyone who 
desires to obtain a working knowledge 
of all phases of vegetable growing 
in a commercial way. 
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Burpee’s New Sweet Pea 


The 
President 
Harding 


Named by special permission of the Late 


President of the United States 


A distinct new color in Sweet Peas 


PEACH RED 


A sturdy doer. Produces large, well-formed 
flowers on long, stout stems in great abundance. 


Awarded the ONLY SILVER MEDAL for the 
most meritorious new Sweet Pea by the Ameri- 
can Sweet Pea Society. 


A.warded the ONLY CERTIFICATE OF MER- 
IT for two years by the National Sweet Pea 
Society of Great Britain. 


The ONLY AMERICAN SWEET PEA that 
has ever received the Award of Merit of the Eng- 
lish Sweet Pea Society. 


THE PRESIDENT HARDING, the greatest 
new Sweet Pea, is exclusively Burpee’s. It can- 
not be purchased elsewhere. 


Pkt. (15 seeds), 25c; 3 pkts., 60c; %4 oz., $2.75; 
0z., $5.00 


‘Write for a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


SEED GROWERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Kills Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbis. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


5 gals. $10 


CndreeMiign. 


SPRINGFIELD 


NEW JERSEY 
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A New ‘Taxus 
from Hicks 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA HICKSII 


This newcomer has been growing in our nurs- 
eries for several years, but not in sufficient 
quantity to introduce to the trade. 






One of the Finest 
UPRIGHT EVERGREENS 


ever presented to American gardens. Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, in his new book, ‘‘Cultivated Ever- 
greens,’’ says it is perfectly hardy at Arnold 
Arboretum. Taxus cuspidata Hicksii was named 
by E. H. Wilson and described in the Bulletin 
of Arnold Arboretum. 


1 to 1% foot Plants 
$5 each 
Balled and Burlapped 
We have only a limited quantity of saleable plants 


and suggest that you make reservation at once— 
shipment to be made in early spring. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 























Please use this 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 









(If you want an uncut copy of this number 
to file, we will gladly send it on application) 


Name 





Street aL. ae hy BED 





City or Town ........ 





State 





Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





































































1%” Under1” — Bulblets 
Arizona Rose 12bulbs$1 20 bulbs$1 ‘500 for $1 
Aberdeen a A ie, et 
ie hee: 8" * ot ee 
Diana . °°? 2.7%. ee ee 
Dixie pe te ees ae 
E. J. Shaylor .. 9. toe 2 eee 
Fairland $ ° * oi. © eee 
Frolic , * 9 eR pee 
Myra 19 “ os 20 “ “ 300 “ Ld 
Neoga n° age eo ee 
Orange Glory; S ¢ © i ee 
Sentinel 6° ..° SS? ee 
Tempa 5 “ “oe 10 “ “ 260 “ oe 


JANUARY SALE OF | 


GLADIOLI 


“NEW ENGLAND QUALITY” 





Any item below for $1.00. Add $ .10 for postage 
and insurance, and we will put in an extra, our 
selection, to more than cover cost. Send for our 
list of eighty varieties. 





Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton I 30 a. 2 


Le Marechal Foch 12 inet ad maaan 


B. M. & M. E. LATHAM 
Saunders Gardens 
Mansfield, Mass. 
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Profession not overrun 
with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businessis. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 















Seabrook Nurseries 
Louis G. Rowe, Prop. 


Seabrook, N. H. 


PREPAID PRICES 
HIGH QUALITY STOCK 
GUARANTEED 100% TRUE 





Each Dozen 


Louise 20e $2.25 
Jewell 25e 3.00 
B. L. Smith 25e 2.50 
Pink Wonder -25e 2.50 
Rose Ash 25e 2.50 


Mrs. Dr. Norton 10c 1.00 
Mrs. F. C. Peters 40c 4.50 
D. McKibbin 12e 1.25 
Gold 60c 7.00 
Purple Glory 50e =—-5.00 
Alice Tiplady 10e 1.00 
Golden Measure 25¢c 2.50 
E. J. Shaylor 12e 1.25 







Our list contains many other 
choice varieties at attractive 



















IRIS GEO. N. SMITH 


P EONIE S 167 Cedar Street 
PHLOX Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 























GLAD. GREETINGS from 


12 of PIsEWENGLAND on, || | | BOLENS POWER HOB 
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Large bulb of: and 12 bulblets and Lawn 
Mrs. Frederick C. Peters “ $1.50 Mower 
(Best Glad Grown—Resembles ‘ Tractor B 
a beautiful Orchid) It seeds, it 
Dr. R. T. Jackson “6 50 cultivates, it 
Ethelyn « =O mows the lawn. It sup- 
Harmonia « plies power’ for operating C. 
Henry C. Goehl “« 80 light machinery. § 
John Alden “ -60 The BOLENS has a 
Sophia Fischer “ 1.50 patented arched axle for ; 
Mrs. William E. Clark “ 1.00 clearance and a tool con- D 
Prima Donna sd -30 trol for accurate guidance in close weedii : 
Priscilla Alden “ ff and cultivating. A differential drive mak 
Rose Mist, $2.00 (No bulblets yet) turning easy. All attachments have sng 
Sunnymede and 12 bulblets 1.00 hitches and are instantly interchangeable. 4) 
12 bulbs and 144 bulblets at 10 times boy will run it with delight. Send for full 
the price of 1 bulb and 12 bulblets. particulars. 
N. E. grown bulbs are the best in the world GILSON MFG. CO. 
Send for List of 100 Best Glads 317 Park St., Port Washington, Wis, 
WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede - - Sharon, Mass. 
GLADIOLUS Dows Delightful Dahlias 
Now is your chance! Have a por : ° 
tion of my Novelties. Kirchhoff’. and Glorious Gladioli 
Violet, Glory of Pembroke, to spare Send for catalogue 
in wholesale lots, at reasonable Say “HORTICULTURE” and save 
prices. Am also closing out othe: 10% before March 1st. 
‘up-to-date varieties, including Mrs. I ll. M 
Dr. Norton and Golden Measure, big A.M. DOWS - - awe =a 
and little. . 








W. E. KIRCHHOFFP, Sr. | 

















Monterey, California PURE STOCK 
Choice Orchids and | 
HYBRIDS NO SUBSTITUTION | 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasse- $ 
Cattleyas, ete. DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS | 
G. E. BALDWIN CO. 125 Concord St. - Portland, Me | 





Mamaroneck, N. Y. 























prices. Sent immediately upon 
request. 









CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ine. 
Wenham, Mass. 



















ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES =| | || FIELD GROWN ROSE 








Superb Stock Superb V es 20 Varieties 2-Year-Old Stock 
Send for beautiful illustrated 3 or more cains—Heavy roots f 
peeny booklet. 4 for $1 12 for $2.50 100 for $¥} 
Prepaid 
NFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
rs aokenaae, Owner R. J. GIBBINS - Mt. Holly, N. 4} 




















Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 











NEW YORK CITY 
TOTTY’S 


4 East 53d Street 
Introducers of 
FLorRAL NOVELTIES 














72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. — ——_ 

























~ GLADIOLI — The King of Flowers 


We specialize in preparing high-grade assortments at very rea- 
sonable prices for people who are not well enough acquainted with 
variety names to make satisfactory selections. We give personal 
attention to this and have been able to please many customers. We 
invite correspondence. Our little descriptive list of about 100 varieties 
may prove of interest and we will gladly mail it on request. 
F. F. & F. 0. SHEPARDSON - - MANSFIELD, MASS. 


“The Glorious 
Gladiolus” 


Only $1 Postpaid—Worth $5 


Contains more Up-to-Date “Glad” 
Information than all other books 
combined, and All the” “Secrets”; 
also Essentials of Rose, Iris, Peo- 
ny and Dahlia Culture, etc. Illus- 
trated. Agents wanted. 
Send for Half-Price Selling-Out 
Gladiolus List 


J. D. VONDEL 
Sharon, Mass. 






























Rosebays Laurels 
Hollies Leucothoes} 
Carolina Azaleas 


SPECIAL PRICES JAN. and FEB 
Good 8-10-in. plants of each, % 
postpaid to near zones, 1 coll. @ 
customer. Larger, 1-2-ft. plants 
38 of each, B. & B., express 
lect, $5. State shipping time & 
sired. 


HARDY EVERGREEN GARDEM 
Box 241, Marion, N. C. 
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Better Gladioli 


FROM THE CHAMPION STOCK 
OF ELMWOOD TERRACE 


Proved best by thousands of en- 
thusiastic customers and by the 
Achievement Medal for the Grand 
Sweepstakes Total at the 1923 
American Show. 

We are offering for one month the 
following attractively priced col- 


lections: 

A—1 each Giant Myrtle, Mrs. F. C. 
Peters, Gold, Diener’s American 
Beauty, Peach Rose, A. B. Kun- 
derd, Crinkles. $8.00. 

B—1 each Purple Glory, Golden 
Measure, Pink Wonder, White 

' Wonder, A. B. Kunderd, Mar- 
shal Foch. $2.50. 

‘C—2 each Mrs. Dr, Norton, Mar- 
shal Foch, Scarlet Princeps, 
Mary Pickford, Early Pendleton, 

' Crescent Queen, Defiance. $1.75. 

D.—1 each Argo, Altair, Alice Tip- 
lady, Anamosa, Butterfly, Capel- 
la, Dexter, Linton, Myra, Rigel, 
Salmon Beauty, Tupelo, Topaz. 
13 ~f Kunderd’s most beautiful 
prims for only $1.50, 2 each, $2.75. 

BE.—Elmwood Terrace Mixture, all 
blooming size bulbs, 100 for only 


$2.50. 
F.—Mixture finest Prims, bloom- 
ing size, 100 for only $2.25. 


Send at once for complete list— 
Just out 


MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 


ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 
Bennington, Vermont 














Pe 
FLORAL GARDENS 


Send for complete list of surplus stock 
with quantity and prices, Tiplady, Smith, 


Sylva, Crimson Glow, Kirtland, 
or Wales, Rose Ash, Theda Bara, 
2 (prin.), and others. Also retail 


E. M. SANFORD 
Madison - - New Jersey 








EXTRA SELECT 


Dahlia Seed 


Pollenized with and gathered 
from only such NEW and BEST 
dahlias as Siskiyou, Sunny South, 
Ambassador, Mr. Crowley, Rosa 
Nell, Mrs. Estelle L. Lindsey, M. 
H. De Young, El Dorado, Cham- 
pagne, Shudow’s Lavender, Ma- 
raposa, Amun Ra, Tryphinnie, 
Helvella, Wizard of Oz, Nobilis, 
Emperor, Dudge Marean, Mrs. 
Josiah T. Marean, Mrs. I. De Ver 
Warner, World’s Best White, 
Francis Gilbert, Multi-Millionaire, 
Jersey’s Pride, Snowdrift, etc. 

The seed is well balanced 


as to stock and color. From 
this seed you may get the 
“BEST YET” Dahlia 
Price: 

50 seeds $3.00, 100 seeds $5.00, net 
I will not issue any more cata- 
logs. From now on I will grow 
only the BEST NEW ONES and 
dispose of my surplus to the trade 
only. 


ALEX. WALDIE 


415 W. Main Street 
SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 











GLADIOLI 


For CHOICE GLADIOLI BULBS write us. 
The Gardens that received 1 Grand Sweep- 
stake, 1 Sweepstake, 31 first and 3 second 
prizes in the 1928 Shows. 
Our Bulbs are Choice and Healthy 
THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
1077 Mt. Hope St., N. Attleboro, Mass. 


When Writing to 
Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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Picea glauca albertiana 





51 North Market St., Boston 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
since 1822 


For Forcing Plants in the 
Greenhouse, Use Our . 
“PREMIER BRAND” PULVERIZE 
POULTRY MANURE, 

An organic Fertilizer, finely ground, 
all weed seeds destroyed. 
Excellent results are being obtained 
Guaranteed Nitrogen 4.10%, 
equiv. to Ammonia 5% 
PRICE: Per 100 Ibs., $2.50; 

Per Ton, $45.00. 
We have a few odd lots of Narcissus 
Bulbs, which we will sell at very 
ae prices to close out the 
stocks. 


Send for Catalogue 

















HEBRON HEIGHTS GARDENS 
GLADIOLI 
Planting Stock and Bulblets 








variety conica 


A beautiful pyramidal evergreen tree of slender proportions. Its 
density of short, silvery green needles gives it the appearance of a 
Retinospora, rather than a tree—a rare and valuable plant. 


We offer the following sizes for Spring delivery: 


Le Marechal Foch—Roanoke No. 4 $15.00, 
No. 5 $10.00, No. 6 $5.00 per M. Bulb- 
lets, either variety, $1.00 per M, $2.50 per 
quart. Send for my new Price List, quot- 
ing low prices on all Planting Stock. 

Frank Frenter, Hebronville, Mass. 


10-12 inches $3.00 each|18-20 inches $5.50 each 

12-15 inches 3.50 each 

15-18 inches 4.50 each|20-24 inches 7.50 each 
Many other new and rare plants are offered in our new Garden 

Annual, now ready. <A copy will be mailed free, on request. 








MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Blooming Size Bulbs, 1” up te 2%” 
Eac 


Lee M. Foch $10 
R. & J. Farquhar Company Ege Mimacsies He 
SEEDSMEN and NURSERYMEN 9, SiR 
6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. M. S. Burke 125 
at Add 10c extra per doz. for postage 


Jewell 35 
CHOICE GLADIOLI 3 L. L. Milarch L. B. 63 Copemish, Mich. 


OTD eyo || STAR BRAND ROSES 
ARKER HAWES = Amergn Pie” open 


Send for our list. 


mee CSoia'od. [ye] WiFi” 


Rebert Pyle, Pres. hut. Wintzer. Voco-Pros. 


\\ 











& 

















° ’ 
| Beginner’s Chance 
to crowded conditions in my garden 
: 4m compelled to dispose of the entire 
Mock of many fine standard varieties of 
SLADIOLI. All sizes and bulblets will go 
at unheard of prices. Write quick. 
R. M. DAVIDSON 
bert St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


tier B 


Catalogue on Request 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 
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Reliable Florists 








Re z js NN of 
wi / Heh NAS Quality and 
| Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


Member F. ¥. D. 


BOSTON 
mass | \S 

















Bobbink 
Ask for 
Catalogue 


Visit 
Nursery 









& Atkins 
Nurserymen 


and 
Florists 


RUTHERFORD 











= JERSEY 





y GLADIOLUS MATTHEW CRAW- 
FORD, fine florists’ variety, shade of 
America, early, great propagator; 600 
1% up, $6.50 per 100, $45.00 per 1000; 
275 1 inch, $5.00 per 100, $35.00 per 1000; 
2700 % under, $3.50 per 100, $20.00 per 
1000; 2 quarts bulblets, $8.00 per quart. 
Terms, cash, C. O. D. or references; 
f. o. b. Madison. E. M. SANFORD, 
Madison, New Jersey. 





GERANIUMS 





Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c; 
in 2% in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North S&t., 
North Weymouth, Mass. 





HOUGHTON, GORNEY | 





UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 











MAPLESHADE QUALITY GLADS 
Diener’s American Beauty. . .$4.093 


Byron L. Smith.............. $2.00 
Jack London..............6.+. $1.50 
Anna Eberius................- $1.50 


Priced per dozen and sent prepaid. 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading Fer all this 
Florist District 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 


Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 


















426 MADISON AVENUE 
Brarches: 
Rits-Cariton Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. 













Send for list of 300 varieties. 
MRS, EARL DEHNHOFF 
R. F. D. No. 1 Vanburen, Ohio 








Gladioli 
Planting Stock 
Bulblets 


I offer 76 choice varieties in 


bulbs and bulblets. The best 
from Kunderd, Diener, and 
other originators. If you do 
not have my list you are pay- 
ing more than you should for 
your Glads. 
All prices are prepaid. 
Write for list today. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1106 N. E. 18th St. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


——— 

















When Writing to 
Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
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STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3xj 
$1.80 each. Cypress; well made with 
cross-bar; tenons securely fastened 
Lots of 25 and over, $1.75 each. Satis. 
faction guaranteed or money refunded 
Glass, 6x8, 10x12 or 10x14. $2.50 pe 
box of 50 sq. ft. C. N. ROBINSON¢ 
BRO., Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





TO MAKE ROOM for new Perennial 
plantings I am selling off half my ep. 
tire stock of Gladioli at bargain prices, 
Write early and get your pick. C. Al- 
BERT EMMONS, No. Uxbridge, Mass, 





Can furnish hand-made wax flowers, 
MRS. J. C. MAXWELL, Brevard, N.¢ 








DREER’S 
Garden Book 


is the acknowledged authority on 
gardening. Articles by experts give 
it interest and value far above that 
of a mere catalogue. Follow its 
clear directions and you are as 
sured of success with Vegetables 
or Flowers. 

Copiously illustrated with hun 
dreds of pictures, some in natural 
colors, and featuring the celebrated 
Dreer specialties in Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants. 

The 1924 Edition of this invaluable 
Book goes out in January to all 
customers of record. If you are not 
on our list we will gladly send you 
a copy free, if you will mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pt 





































Fine ls SC. = Spcciel} 


We grow path 
every lave ant Sa 
variety of merida, 












Kenneth M Donald ESons 


Ottawa (Established 1876) Canada: 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equippe:l 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Taare: 


a 














Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will ie! found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A’ member may purchase any book. or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Soeiety. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HorTicutTurE, which is now published twice a month and deals 
with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying a modest fee. 
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They are planning their Hon.e Grounds with the 
Little Tree Farms 
Year Book 


STN TT 





VRE at at 





~ 
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W HEN Spring comes they will be ready for the fun. Have you this really wonderful book on home 
landscaping? If not, write for it today, and study it by your own fireside. It is equally helpful to the 
owner of a small home and the owner of a large estate; equally skillful in suggesting formal or naturalistit 
arrangements; its chapters on forest planting are as good as those on gardem 

and hedges, and it is full of helpful pictures. 


From a thick package of enthusiastic letters about our Year Book, we take 
the first three. 


mn 


- 


“I want to compli- “Would also like to say that your “Please accept my 
wont Book. aes Ysa catalog is not only a work of art from thanks for your de 
seen most of the nur- a printing and engraving standpoint lightfully artistic, 
ee eee go but it certainly is a book of classical 

s is so superior to , 
its nearest competi- reference regarding trees, and I wish sive wear pool 
tor that I cannot help to congratulate you upon putting out 


telling you so.”’ such beautiful literature.” arrived today.” 


Sel Send for this Year Book 
Address all correspondence to Box A-1 


LEADING NURSERY é 
CATALOGUE” FRAMINGHAM CENTRE - MASSACHUSETTS 


plicit and comprehel 
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